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The booklet describes a functional approach to 
evaluation of instructional naterials which resulted froa Project 
CHILD, a research effort to validate identification, intervention, 
and teacher education prograns for use with language disabled 
children. Explained is a sunner training prograa for teachers in the 
evaluation of naterials which stressed identification and renediation 
of weaknesses in terns of the auditory and visual processing 
disabilities differentiated by the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities. Exanples of record cards used by teachers in naterial 
evaluation are included. Presented in chart forn are disability 
characteristics, general teaching techniques, and related tests for 
handicaps in the following areas: auditory reception, auditory 
association, verbal expression, grannatic closure, auditory 
sequential nenory, auditory closure, sound blending, visual 
reception, visual association, visual closure, and visual sequential 
nenory. <DB) 
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tNTRODUCTiON 

The material contained in this boolclet is a result of 
activities and research done by Project CHILD, a Texas 
Education Agency research project in the area of tansuage 
disabilities. This booldet describes a functional approach to 
material evaluation. 



THE SUIViMER TRAINING PROGRAM IN 
THE EVALUATION OF MATERIALS 

A training program in the evaluation of materials was 
derived for teachers who were to be involved in the teaching 
of children with learning disabilities. Subtests of the Illinois 
Test of Psychoiinguistic Abilities have proven to t>e valuable 
in determining language strengths and weaknesses of children, 
it is for this reason that the language evaluation of the child 
was based upon this data. It should be emphasized, however, 
that once a teacher becomes aware of ^iits required in each 
of these subtests, as well as characteristics of the child who is 
experiencing difficulties in learning, the ability to generalize 
to other children without specific test results may be 
possible. Although this can be accomplished with success in 
many instances, the child who is experiencing great difficulty 
may need to be administered a complete diagnostic battery 
of tests. 



IDENTiFiCATiON AND REMEDIATION 
OF WEAKNESSES 

Identifying and remediating weaicnesses which may have 
interfered in the learning processes of the child is very 
Important, if weaknesses are not identified and remediation 
begun, the child may, through the process of compensation, 
become more and more deficient in these skills. This does not 
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imin to imply that compeniition it a mathod to ba avoi<^. 
It bacomai mott important in taaching tiia child academi- 
cally; howevar, it should not contributa to incraaiad dafic- 
iandas in nacanary pro?atiat of laarning. Tha taachar should, 
howavar, ramambar that whila tha child's waaknasias or 
disabititias ara baing ramadiatad, sha should amphasiza and 
*tlllia the child's strengths in tha remediation process. 
Teaching to tha strengths while remediating weaknesses is 
recommended for children having learning disabilities. 

in order that the teachers participating in tha training 
orogram might more fully understand the nature of weak- 
nesses and remediation techniques, each was given a "Work- 
ing handbook" (a loose-leaf notebook) which stated the 
definition of 'subtests, characteristics of children with deficits 
In each area, related tests which measure many of the 
functions measured by the ITPA and general teaching techni- 
ques. A breakdown of deficiencies or possible contributing 
factors for subtests indicating a disability for the child may 
be found in the following reference: 

Kirk, Saimwi A. and Kirk, Winifred D., Psychollngulstic 
Learning DtsabUltles •> Diagnosis and Remediation, 
Chicago: Univartity uf iiiinois Prass, 1971. 



Identification 

The first step in instructing teachers to become aware of 
language strengths id weaknesses within the child was that 
of discussing gener haracterlstics of the child with auditory 
and visual processing disabilities. The second step was that of 
reviewing definitions of each subtest of the ITPA; 
characteristics of the child who hds a deficit in each area; 
related tests which measure many of the same functk>ns 
measured by the ITPA, and a breakdown of deficiencies or 
possible contributing factors for subtest disabilities. 



Remediation of Weaknesses 

The teachers at this point had a good general knowledge of 
processes measured by each subtest of the ITPA and poss^ible 
contributing factors to disabilities In each subtest area. They 
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were then ready to progress to remediation techniques for 
each of the above areas. It was felt that once the teacher 
understood the types of remediation which should be 
directed toward each disability, she would readily recogniie 
these same techniques and activities when found in commer- 
cial materials. 

Again, it was emphasized that a disability in a subtest area 
may result from one or several contributing factors, which 
may not be specified by simply being aware that a child 
suffers from a disability In a subtest area. Example: A 
disability in Auditory Reception may be the result of 
(A) Tne child not recognizing and identifying sounds In his 
environment; (B) The child not having developed a listening 
attitude; (C) The child having difficulty attaching meaning to 
words; or (D)The child not understanding consecutive 
speech.' 

As was previously stated, each teacher was provided a 
"working hand-book" giving definitions of subtests, charac- 
teristics of children with deficits in each area, related tests 
which measure many of the functions measured by the ITPA. 
general teaching techniques, md remediation techniques for 
each subtest. Each teacher was assigned an alloted number of 
commercial materials which were available at the Regional 
Education Service Center's SEIMC (Special Education In- 
structlonal Materials Center). Teachers were instructed to 
evaluate materials and properly classify those materials 
according to remediation of specific disabilities. 

DEVELOPING A CARD FILE 

Printed cards (See Illustration 1) were made available to 
each teacher for the recording of results of their evaluations. 
As the teacher evaluated a material, she was to (1) Record 
ITPA subtest to which material related, (2) Record Material 
title, SEIMC No., publisher/vendor, and approximate cost- 
(3) Circle interest level; (4) Record reading level If reading 
skills are required; (5) Reco«-d approximate PLA (Psycho- 
linguistic Age); (6) Record portion of material to be used 
under this classification; and (7) Record any comments 

Virk, Samuef A. and Kirk, Winifred D., Psycho/ingu/sttc 
Learning Disabilities -Diagnosis and Remediation. Chicago: 
University of tilinois Press, 1971. 
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which she might, feei would be of benefit. Several record 
cards may be required for each material, as any portion of 
the material which deals with a particular subtest should have 
its own record card. 

it was felt that most teachers would profit from a separatv 
card to meet children's needs in the«8 areas. (See liiustration 
2). Record cards should be printed on which the teacher 
would record (1) Subject area; (2) Primary teaching 
approach; (3) Material titk% SEiMC NO., Publisher/ »endor, 
and approximate cost; (4) Book title or number with its 
achievement or grade levei and interest level recorded, which 
is essential for the teacher to malce an appropriate judgment 
of beginning placomei.t; (5) Children for whom the material 
is recommended; and (6) Children for whom the material is 
iiot recommended. (Please note example on liiustration 2.) 

At the conclusion of the teacher training period, ail record 
cards should be placed in a file with divisions provided for 
each subtest. Each teacher should have the opportunity to 
profit from his peers' evaluations by being granted access to 
this file. In so doing, some teachers might prefer to maice 
duplicates of record cards prepared, in this way, they will 
have a good beginning of material classifications on which 
they can build as they come into contact with new materials 
placed on the mari<et. Another procedure which might be 
preferred Is that of providing sheets in the "worlcing 
handbooi(" after each subtest subdivision which provides for 
listing of materials which pertain to each of these sub- 
divisions. (See ITPA Subtests, Auditory Receotion.) 
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upon completion of such a training procedure as described 
above, the teacher of children with learning disabilities 
should have a better understanding of the "problems" of 
children and be able to see the significance of recognizing 
both strengths and wealtnesses of her children and of 
applying this knowledge in her remediation activities and 
academic instruction. She should also take with her the 
"working handbook" with a compilation of remediation 
activities; material listings or file cards; and, hopefully, an 
eagerness to apply those procedures which she has learned. 
As the teacher makes discoveries of new remediation techni- 
ques, she will find that space has been provided for their 
inclusion in her "working handbook". 
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Auditory Perception Disability (General) 

Definition: Ability to understand verbal communication and 
to understand the significance of familiar sounds. 

Qtnf at Tiching TfchniquH 
Oivf child iii tht visual alcb postibta. 



Chartetarifilct 
May hava mtaah pfotatamt* 

May taquanea tound or sytlabiM 
oddly. EKampia: '>fata8tbla" for 
''vigiiabia/' Ravarw iattan ih words 
•*''nakpin'' for ''napkin/' 

May usa "small words" incorractly. 
Ra^Kmds in ona word sentancas. 
Saams not to listan or undarsiand 
ipokan words (poorcomprahension). 

Oaydraamlna lack of attention in 
dass. 

May watch teacher's face intantiy, 
trying to speech read. 

Emotional lability. 

May seam shy, rarely talks In dass. 

Cannot play games. 

Seams to be less intelligent than 1.0. 
tests indicate. 

Doesn't do what he Is told. 

Cennot fellow directions. 

Locks to see what others ere doing 
has difficulty in understanding and 
remembering directtons. 

Does better after being shown rather 
than being totd. 

Can do more things dian teacher 
would expect. ije.« fix eiectricei 
cords, punles. 

Cannot learn rote-memory tasks such 
as alphabet, number combination, 
telephone number and address. 



Begin remediation in auditory per- 
ception (Auditory Discrimlna* 
tionHSouncI Blending) 

Look^ approach in reeding sight 
words. 

Conf igurationai clues 
Color <code 
Context ciues 

Also, use linguistic epproech to avoid 
sound blending. 
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Visual Perception Disability (General) 

Definition: Ability to gain meaning from and accurately 
interpret what isseen« 



Chificitritttct 

Childrtn with vituai acuity greater 
than 20/200 itiow no figntfieant 
ififeriority in Vituai-Motor ehannai as 
eompartd to AU(litory«Vocai channei 
m maafurad by the ITPA 

'"Strautt Syndrome" ehiid 

Ravenat of D. P. Q. U. N. when 
writing - beyond OA. 7 or 8. 
IPosition In ipaoe) 

Inversion of numbers when writing 
(17-71) as weii as reversals. (Position 
in space) 

Poor reading, spelling, writmg 

Mixed laterality (confused handed- 
ness-spetiet oonfusion)(Position in 
VMce) 

Awicward motoricaiiy, frequently 
tripping over own feet, bumping into 
things. (Position in speee) 

Cannot catch a ball. Refuses to go 
down slide or ride see-sew. 

Poor motor u>ordinatlon. 

Inabltity to copy designs (Problems 
with punies) 

Poor handwriting, artwork, drawing 
(Position In space and spatial reia* 
tionsi 

Poor perception of time and spece. 
Gets lost ettiiy; cannot tell time, may 
be hyperactive, short attention span, 
perseveration. 

Can give correct answers when 
teacher reads a test to him, but will 
not sit down and put ^em on paper. 

Poor performence on group tests of 
intelligenoe or «ichievement. 

Seems brighter than te&ts show him 
to be. 



(Senerai Teaching Techniques 
G roup; 

1. Use phonetic or linguistic ep« 
proach to reading. 

2. Encourage oral response. 

3. Utilize stimulus-reduction to re* 
duce hyperectivity. 

4. Color cues to reduce persev- 
eration. 

5. Boole marker to block out ail but 
one line to reduce distrectebility. 

6. Tepe record lessons whenever 
possible. 

7. Present material on records, per- 
mitting oral answers. 

5. Give tests orefiy. with teacher 
writing answers. 

Individual: 

1. Remediate visual-motor areas. 

2. Provide training in visual dlscrigii- 
natlon. 

3. Provide training In laterality end 
body Image. 

4. Use Newell Kephart's techniques 
from The Stow Le§rn0r in the 
Cfssmom, Charles E. IMerrlll Pub- 
lishing Co.. Columbus, Ohio, 
1960. 

6. Use tape recorder or tanguege 
master extensively. 

6. Tape record homework questions 
and child's response. 

7. Close eyes if visual perception 
extremely defective and use tec* 
tile kinesthetic approech. 
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